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ABSTRACT 



This report details a situation analysis of children working 
in football stitching around Sialkot, Pakistan. The analysis (1) examined the 
reasons that children work and the probable impact of eradicating children's 
involvement and phasing out home -based production and (2) determined a 
baseline for monitoring changes in children's and families’ well-being as a 
result of a social protection program. Section 1 of the report describes the 
program developed to phase out children's involvement in football stitching 
and the study's goals. Section 2 provides an overview of the Sialkot District 
and the football manufacturing industry. Section 3 details the findings of a 
survey of 428 households and 46 focus group discussions. Key findings 
revealed that the vast majority of children stitch footballs because they are 
poor. Findings include the following: working does not necessarily prevent 
school attendance; stopping children from working will significantly reduce 
family income; many women currently stitching at home will not be able to 
work in stitching centers; stitching footballs is less hazardous than other 
work open to children, but prolonged stitching from an early age can cause 
physical harm; poor remuneration is the main disadvantage of football 
stitching; and children and adults receive equal pay for work of equal 
quality. Section 4 of the report recommends protecting family incomes, 
improving education and vocational training, giving programs time to work, 
monitoring the social impact of industry changes, and ensuring that action is 
based on a full understanding of the reality of children's lives. Six 
appendices include statistical tables, methodology, and an outline of the 
project to eliminate child labor in the Sialkot soccer ball industry. 
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Foreword 



The issue of children stitching footballs in Sialkot has 
become politicised and commercial interests are at 
stake. The voices of child stitchers and their families 
have been drowned out by the international clamour 
for ‘solutions’. This situation analysis places children 
at the centre of the debate and allows their voices to be 
heard; they are voices which ask questions and raise 
issues which may be difficult for all involved - in the 
private sector, pressure groups, government and 
international organisations. 

Some of the action proposed to address child labour in 
the football industry in Sialkot has been based on a 
limited understanding of the lives of Sialkot’s children, 
and of child labour and social development issues. It 
does not recognise that despite its problems, football 
stitching is one of the less hazardous forms of work 
children engage in, and that many families depend 
heavily on childrens income from football stitching. 
Rapidly phasing out childrens involvement in football 
stitching before alternatives are in place may result in 
them taking up more hazardous forms of work. It is 
therefore essential that future action on this issue is 
based on sound and detailed information about the 
lives of football stitching children. This report is 
intended as a resource for all those developing such 
programmes. 

In February 1997, a Partners Agreement between the 
Sialkot Chamber of Commerce and Industry (SCCI), 
the International Labour Organisation (ILO) and 
UNICEF was signed in Atlanta to eliminate child 
labour in the football industry, defined as situations 
‘where children under age 14 are working in conditions 
that interfere with schooling, or that are hazardous or 



otherwise injurious to their physical, mental, social or 
moral wellbeing’. 1 This programme will phase out 
children’s involvement in football stitching over the 
next eighteen months, and will instigate a social 
protection programme, in order that children and their 
families do not suffer from losing stitching income. 

The programme also expands children’s access to 
education. Details of the programme are outlined in 
the Partners’ Operational Framework, in Appendix VI. 
The Save the Children Fund-UK (SCF) has been 
working in Sialkot since July 1996 and has joined this 
programme in accordance with its mandate to promote 
the rights and best interests of children. SCF’s work in 
Sialkot forms an important part of its strategy for 
addressing child labour issues in other sectors and 
other parts of Pakistan. 

This report confirms that children stitch footballs 
primarily because they and their families need the 
money. The western concept of childhood as a time of 
few responsibilities is shown to oversimplify the reality 
of the lives of Sialkot’s children. Many of the children 
do have some education; it is not just a matter of 
stopping them from stitching footballs and sending 
them to school to grow into balanced and rounded 
adults. Their families’ incomes must be protected and 
improved so that they will not suffer as a result of 
changes in the industry and so that children can afford 
to gain adequate schooling. The main challenge for 
the Sialkot programme is to ensure that the proposed 
changes in football production result in sustainable 
improvements to children’s lives, through protecting 
and enhancing household incomes and improving the 
quality of education so that children have more 
incentive to go to school. Communicating the 
programme effectively to the communities involved 
will be essential for its success. 



The considerable challenges inherent in this 
programme can only be met by an innovative and 
creative partnership between the private sector in 
Sialkot and internationally, the Government of 
Pakistan, Pakistani NGOs and Community Based 
Organisations with the support, in the first few years, 
of the international community represented by the 
International Labour Organisation, Save the Children 
and UNICEF. It is hoped that this combination of 
organisations and competencies will provide the basis 
for the creation of long lasting institutions which can 
benefit Sialkots children and their families well into 
the next century. 

This study represents the most detailed picture of child 
football stitchers and their families to date, and is 
intended be a source of baseline information for all 
involved. The Executive Summary and 
Recommendations will be translated into Urdu. Other 
key sections will be translated as needed. The task 
now is to use this information to make decisions which 
will promote the rights and best interests of Sialkots 
children, especially at a time when the pressure for 
results is considerable. 



David Husselbee 
May 1997 



1 Excerpt from Partners* agreement to eliminate child labour in the soccer ball industry in Pakistan. 
See Appendix V for the full text. 
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Glossary 



Terms used in this report: 




khokha 


a half ball 


killa 


approximately one acre 


kanal 


one eighth of an acre 


maker 


a subcontractor who delivers kits to stitcher families and collects 
finished footballs. Many makers are stitchers themselves, or used 
to stitch footballs 


tehsil 


administrative unit 



union council smallest electoral unit 



Acronyms: 




CBO 


Community Based Organisation 


Cl DA 


Canadian International Development Agency 


CRC 


The United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child 


FIFA 


International Federation of Football Associations 


GoP 


Government of Pakistan 


ICFTU 


International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


ILO 


International Labour Office 


IPEC 


International Programme for the Elimination of Child Labour 


NGO 


Non-governmental Organisation 


SCCI 


Sialkot Chamber of Commerce and Industry 


SCF 


The Save the Children Fund (UK) 


UNDP 


United Nations Development Programme 


UNESCO 


United Nations Educational, Cultural and Scientific Organisation 


UNICEF 


United Nations Childrens Fund 


UNIFEM 


United Nations Fund for Women 


WFSGI 


World Federation of the Sporting Goods Industry 


Exchange rates: 




66 Rupees = 


: GB£1 


40 Rupees = 

ERIC 


: US$1 
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Executive Summary 



This report details the findings of Save the Childrens 
research into the situation of children working in 
football stitching in and around Sialkot, Pakistan. 

It is intended as a reliable baseline on which Save the 
Children and other organisations can base programmes 
to assist children displaced from football stitching. 

As such, it makes a particular contribution to the 
Social Protection component of the Sialkot 
programme. (See Section 1 and Appendix VI). The 
organisations developing programmes in Sialkot will 
need to collect more specific data on particular issues 
before starting their programming; some of these are 
highlighted in this report. 



Key findings 

1. The vast majority of children stitch footballs 
because they are poor. 

81 per cent stitch to help their families meet basic 
needs, such as food, clothing, fodder for the family s 
animals, and education. Families where children stitch 
footballs are, in general, considerably poorer than those 
without children stitching. The need for children to 
supplement household income has increased in recent 
years as the purchasing power of poor households has 
declined. 



Save the Childrens research is not intended to establish 
precise numbers of children stitching footballs 
throughout the Sialkot District. This will be the task 
of the Sialkot programmes monitoring component. 
Nor does this research attempt to estimate the 
percentage of football production which relies on 
childrens labour. Instead, based on a representative 
sample of households in villages throughout the Sialkot 
District it: 

• highlights the perspectives of the children 
and families themselves 

• examines in detail the reasons children work 

• analyses the probable impact on children 
and families of eradicating childrens 
involvement in football stitching and 
phasing out home-based production 

® constitutes a basis for monitoring changes in 
childrens and families’ well-being as a result 
of the programme 



2. Stitching footballs does not necessarily prevent 
children from attending school. 

Rather, they work because their families need the 
income, and cannot afford to send them to school. 

72 per cent of non-schoolgoing child stitchers do not 
attend school because their families cannot afford to 
send them. 24 per cent prefer to work because the low 
quality education available does not offer them useful 
skills for the future. Although only 20 per cent of 
child stitchers attend school, 58 per cent have received 
some education. 



3. Stopping children from stitching balls will 
significantly reduce family income. 

On average, childrens earnings from football stitching 
represent 23 per cent of household income. In many 
families there are no unemployed adults or older 
siblings who can take over stitching from children. 



4. Many women who currently stitch at home will 
not be able to go to work in stitching centres. As 
women constitute 58 per cent of adult stitchers in 
the communities surveyed, this will further erode 
family incomes. 



This study was unable to quantify the value to 
households of womens stitching income. 



5. Stitching footballs is less hazardous than other 
forms of work open to children. 

Unlike surgical instruments manufacture and brick- 
making, two important local industries, football 
stitching does not involve exposure to heat, sharp tools, 
toxic substances or dust particles that can cause 
respiratory diseases. Other advantages are that: it can 
be done at home, making it one of the few options 
open to women and girls, and meaning that it can be 
fitted around schooling and household chores; and that 
it requires no special equipment. It is therefore 
perceived as a better option than these other forms of 
work. 

6. The main disadvantage of football stitching is 
that it is poorly paid compared to other employment 
opportunities, particularly for adult men. A person 
stitching three footballs per day would be unable to 
meet all the needs of an average family of 7.9 people 
from this work alone. Increasing payments per ball for 
adult stitchers would reduce the need for children to 
work. 

7. Children and adults receive equal pay for work 
of equal quality. 

Where deductions are made for poor quality stitching, 
childrens earnings may be lower than those of adults, 
as children and other inexperienced stitchers usually 
make more mistakes. Premium quality balls, which 
fetch the highest rates, are generally stitched by adults. 

8. Prolonged stitching from a young age can 
cause damage to finger joints, back pain, 
headaches and eye strain. 

Where children are stitching full-time with few breaks, 
their health may be endangered. However, in most 
cases, children and women rarely stitch uninterrupted 
for hours at a time, but do so between other household 
tasks, such as childcare, cooking and feeding animals 
and leisure activities, such as playing cricket or 
skipping. 

9. Stitching families are not bonded by debt to 
particular manufacturers. 

Children generally stitch to assist their families to 
produce more balls, rather than to pay back debts 
incurred by their parents or previous generations. The 
small advances provided to stitching families by some 
contractors function as a cheap credit system, and do 
not result in debt bondage. 



Recommendations 

The main challenge for the Sialkot programme is to 
ensure that changes in football production result in 
improvements in the lives of child football stitchers. It 
will therefore be vital to: 

1. Protect family incomes through: 

1) Increasing payments per ball to adult stitchers to make 
football stitching an attractive option for adults, whilst 
ensuring that the industry in Sialkot remains 
competitive. 

2) Organising single-sex stitching units at community 
level to maximise the possibilities for women to 
continue stitching. This will also enable the industry 
to retain its capacity for production. Community- 
based stitching units will also protect the employment 
opportunities of people with disabilities who are 
unable to travel far from home. 

3) Introducing credit and savings schemes and the 
generation of alternative income sources. To prevent 
children and families suffering, these must be the 
immediate priority for community development 
initiatives under the social protection programme. 

2. Improve education and vocational training 
services so that they can contribute to improving 
family incomes. Sialkot District is well supplied with 
existing primary schools; these should be strengthened 
by improving the quality and relevance of education 
and training, rather than building new facilities. Any 
new construction should focus on middle or secondary 
schools. 

3. Build the commitment and capacity of all parties 
involved to contribute to the programme in Sialkot. 
Much of the impetus for this initiative has come from 
international organisations, and despite the 
commitment of the larger manufacturers in Sialkot, 
many view the child labour issue as an externally 
imposed concern that will be solved by outsiders. It is 
therefore essential to develop local ownership of the 
programme. This will entail developing strong links 
between all the partners and a broad commitment to 
the programme across the industry. International 
organisations, especially the international business 
community, have an important role to play in this 
process in the first few years. 



4. Give tifo© programmes deveDopSimg ojimOeir tilh© 
Atillainitia agraemomti tiiim© tio.work. 

The hasty withdrawal of children from stitching, will 
present a serious threat to their wellbeing, and may 
result in them taking up more dangerous forms of 
work, such as surgical instruments manufacture. Social 
protection programmes will take time to be effective in 
supporting children who are excluded from work. The 
first 18 months of the programme will not result in the 
adequate social protection of all children involved in 
the industry, and to become broadly effective the 
programme will need at least five years. 

5. (iVkmottotr Mb® socoafl fimpacti off changes m tilh© 
omdiuisfary comttQimuousDy, and use information gathered 
as a basis for the revision of plans and programmes, to 
ensure that all action is in the best interests of children. 
This is best carried out by non-governmental and 
community-based organisations in the Sialkot District, 
independently of the formal monitoring system to be 
organised by the industry and external auditors. The 
international partners may have a role in assisting 
Sialkot-based organisations to develop systems and 
capacity to carry out this process, 

6. Erosuir® til halt aim actiooro tiak©ir& 5s Ibas®d on a ffwID 
imdarstiamfllinig off tilh© msaDotty off tilh© lives off children 
on SiaSkoti IDSstiricti in order that all actions taken lead 
to real improvements in childrens lives. Many of the 
conclusions that have been drawn by those outside 
Sialkot have been based on a limited perception of the 
realities of childrens lives. This will no longer be the 
case if clear and detailed information is provided and 
used, and if Sialkot people and organisations are more 
meaningfully involved in the process. 



Saw® tilhe ©IMIdirerB’s appir®a©lhi 

SCF will: 

O Identify and work with partner organisations in 
the Sialkot District to: 

° develop income-generation, credit and 
savings programmes to provide alternative 
income sources 

° develop comm unity- based approaches to 
improved school management 

° form womens groups, which may, among 
other activities, make it easier for women to 
continue football stitching under the new 
production arrangements 

° strengthen the capacity of partner 
organisations to monitor the social impact 
of the programme and incorporate lessons 
learned into social protection programmes 

O Raise awareness internationally concerning the 
complexity of issues relating to children’s 
involvement in football stitching 

O Collaborate with all parties involved in the 
Project Coordinating Committee and the 
Sialkot Implementation Team 2 to facilitate the 
effective implementation of the programme 



8 



2 See Appendix VI, the Partners’ Operational Framework, for details. 
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Save the Children’s Position on Children and Work 



Save the Childrens position on children and work is based on the United Nations Convention on 
the Rights of the Child (CRC) and our experience, and that of our partner organisations, in a wide 
variety of cultures and contexts worldwide. The following articles are of particular relevance to 
children and work issues: 



Article 3, which states that all action taken involving or affecting children must be in their 
best interests 

Article 12, which states that children must be consulted on all action likely to affect them 

Article 32, which recognises children’s right to be protected from economic exploitation 
and from performing any work that is hazardous or likely to interfere with their education 
or harm their health or development 

Article 27, which recognises the right of children to an adequate standard of living. 



Save the Children recognises that children engage in a wide variety of forms of work, and that the 
conditions and nature of their work vary from occupations where children are able to develop 
responsibility and skills, and combine work with schooling, to conditions of extreme hazard and 
exploitation. The extent to which work is harmful or beneficial to children depends on a number 
of factors, including: the type of work; the hours they work; their age; their access to education; 
whether or not they are separated from their families for long periods and the degree to which they 
are exposed to specific hazards. 



Save the Children believes that: 

• the eradication of hazardous and exploitative forms of work, which jeopardise children’s 
development is a priority for action. 

• work which is not damaging to children’s health or development, and allows children to 
develop skills, self-confidence and respect in their families and communities can be 
beneficial to their development. In such cases, or where earning income enables children to 
eat better or pay school-related expenses, work can be a positive experience for children. It 
is therefore essential to distinguish carefully between different kinds of work. 

• to tackle the problems of exploitative and hazardous child labour in a sustainable manner, it 
is essential to address the root causes of poverty and social inequality as well as to improve 
the immediate situation of working children. 

• the views of working children and their families must form an essential part of all action on 
child labour issues. They know their own immediate situations best, and it is their right to 
participate in planning initiatives which will affect their lives. 



Figure 1: Sketch Map Showing Location of Saaflkot District 




Note: Boundaries shown are not authoritative. 
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1 Introduction 



1.1 Background 

Children’s involvement in football stitching in Sialkot 
has received considerable international attention. US- 
based pressure groups, and European Trade Unions 
have played a particular role in highlighting the issue. 
This attention has resulted in a number of initiatives 
involving individual multinational companies and their 
suppliers, and an agreement between the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and the 
International Federation of Football Associations 
(FIFA) to guarantee that footballs are stitched without 
children’s labour. 

The Sialkot initiative, announced in Atlanta in 
February 1996, attempts to develop a framework for 
programmes to be implemented to phase out children’s 
involvement in football production. In addition, it 
provides a means to tie together a number of the 
individual initiatives which some of the larger 
companies have already taken. Importantly, the Sialkot 
initiative places a high priority on programmes to 
support former child stitchers and their families, as 
well as on ensuring that children’s involvement in 
football production is terminated. 

The programme which has been developed to phase 
out children’s involvement in football stitching has two 
main components: 

• The Prevention and Monitoring Programme. 

Manufacturers will identify children under 14 
who are involved in football production, 
detailing their ages and locations. This 
information will be verified by independent 
monitors. This information will be used to plan 
for the absorption of these children in the Social 
Protection Programme. Manufacturers, 
including sub-contractors will set up stitching 



centres in which all stitchers must be registered. 
To register, stitchers will have to provide 
evidence that they are aged 14 or over. 

• The Social Protection Programme. This will 
initiate income-generating activities, including 
credit and savings programmes; raise awareness 
among families, communities and children 
concerning child labour issues and the 
programme; and set up Village Education and 
Action Centres to provide non-formal 
education, vocational training and counselling 
to children removed from football stitching. 

The Partners’ Agreement, which forms the basis for the 
Sialkot programme, and the Partners’ Operational 
Framework, which describes the programme in detail 
are attached as Appendices V and VI respectively. 

1 .2 Objectives of situation 
analysis 

Save the Children’s situation analysis seeks to provide 
baseline data for its own programmes and those of 
other organisations, which will be implemented under 
the Social Protection Programme. A number of studies 
of children’s involvement in football stitching in the 
Sialkot District have already been conducted (Raasta, 
1995; HRCP, 1995; ILO, 1996). These studies 
concentrate on an overview of the situation of child 
football stitchers. Their main findings are summarised 
in Appendix IV. This situation analysis is designed to 
complement existing studies and expand their findings 
in three key ways: firstly, by focusing in detail on the 
views of working children and their families; secondly, 
by providing in-depth and rigorous analysis of the 
reasons children work and the alternatives open to 
them; and thirdly, by ensuring that data was collected 
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on the experiences and perspectives of girls and adult 
women, as well as those of boys and men. Specifically, 
the situation analysis aims to: 

O highlight the perspectives of working children 
and their families in order to incorporate them 
into debate and action on this issue 

O analyse in detail the relationships between 
household socio-economic conditions and 
childrens involvement in football stitching 

O assess the likely consequences for children and 
their families of a ban on children under 14 
stitching footballs and of eliminating home- 
based stitching. The implications for women 
and the knock-on impact on children are an 
important concern. 

O examine possible alternatives to home-based 
football stitching and the economic and social 
development needs and priorities of affected 
families, particularly focusing on ways to 
improve the quality of life and opportunities for 
children in the Sialkot District. 

O provide a basis for monitoring changes in 

childrens and families wellbeing as a result of 
this programme. 

1o3 ^SetEi@d]@D@g^ 

The research was conducted over four weeks in 
February and March 1997 and consisted three phases: 
background socio-economic profiles of 100 villages, 
the majority of which had households working in 
sports goods manufacture, a detailed survey of socio- 
economic conditions and working patterns of adults 
and children in 428 households in 30 villages; and 46 
focus group discussions in 10 villages. 

Of the 428 households, 338 households in 24 villages 
known to have child stitchers were categorised as the 
‘target group'; 90 households in six villages where 
reportedly there were no child stitchers were 
categorised as the ‘control group’. In fact nine child 
stitchers were found in the ‘control’ villages. This 
underlines the reluctance of many villagers to admit 
that children are stitching footballs. 



Interviews were conducted with 347 of the 447 
stitcher children (73 per cent) about whom 
information was obtained. Focus group discussions 
were held with approximately 56 working children 
aged under 14 years. 3 Overall 677 children and 748 
adults in the ‘target group’ and 68 children and 256 
adults in the ‘control group’ were interviewed - 
i.e. 745 children and 1004 adults in total. All 
interviews and focus group discussions were conducted 
in Punjabi. For full details of the research 
methodology, questionnaires and checklists used, see 
Appendix II. The research also involved an analysis of 
the activities and capacities of a number of 
organisations working in the Sialkot District. This 
analysis is summarised in Appendix III. 

It has not been possible to use all the information 
collected in this situation analysis in this report. The 
response rate to certain questions was too low. For a 
few questions, the quality of the data seemed 
unreliable. Unfortunately this included analysis of the 
time children spend stitching footballs. Lack of space 
also precluded a discussion of some of the findings. 
SCF is happy to make available this more detailed 
information to any of the partners in the Sialkot 
programme. 

This research may underestimate the involvement of 
children in football stitching. Many villagers were 
extremely reluctant to reveal any information about 
children stitching footballs, and some were hostile. 
Some villagers had been told by contractors not to talk 
about working children to researchers, and many 
feared the loss of jobs and livelihoods, as happened 
when child labour in the carpet industry hit 
international headlines a few years ago. The research 
team often visited households several times in order to 
establish trust. Access to a number of families and to 
makers’ (subcontractors) was also facilitated by Save 
the children’s partnership with the Sialkot Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry (SCCI). 





3 The field teams conducting the focus group discussions did not always note the number of participants. 




Sialkot district has an area of 2,608 sq. km, and has a 
total population of 2,619,256 (1995 figures). It is 
divided into three tehsils - Sialkot, Daska and Pasrur. 
Each tehsil is divided into between 26-35 Union 
Councils, and a few Town Committees. Sialkot tehsil 
has the largest population, followed by Daska, then 
Pasrur. The city of Sialkot is in Sialkot tehsil, the 
most industrialised area. 

Infrastructure 

All three tehsils are quite similar with regard to 
infrastructure, though in Sialkot and Daska more 
villages surveyed were on metalled roads (half) than in 
Pasrur (one third). A number of villages in Pasrur and 
Daska are seriously affected by flooded roads every 
year. There were also more complaints about the poor 
quality of electricity supply in these two tehsils. In all 
three tehsils there are more government primary school 
facilities for girls than boys - though most villages have 
government primary schools for both. Complaints 
about the quality of these facilities were very common; 
sometimes there is no building for the school, or 
buildings are falling apart. Many schools have few or 
no facilities and often only one room and one teacher 
for all five classes. Girls' schools are often in 
particularly poor condition. Often the schools close 
during the rains as buildings leak, or roads become 
impassable. 

Most villages are within 3.5 km (5.5 km in Pasrur) of 
a government health centre, but the condition of the 
roads makes transporting patients very difficult. The 



quality of these facilities is also sometimes very low. 
Most villages have access to banks, but few people use 
them - generally only those who receive remittences 
from relatives. 

Socoo-eco roomie protfoBe 

Socio-economic status is directly related to 
landholding. Although it was not possible to collect 
detailed information about landholdings, it is clear 
that land distribution is fairly uneven. Generally there 
are one or two comparatively large landholders 4 , while 
the rest of the village has much less land, or none at 
all. Households with more land can rely to some 
extent on agricultural income. However, very few 
households in any village are able to depend entirely 
on agriculture - almost every household also engages in 
other activities to supplement their income. The 
extent to which households rely on other income 
sources depends on the size and fertility of land, and 
the number of people who have to be supported. 

In most villages there is a very small number of well 
off households 5 - often only one family - and a slightly 
larger group of households who earn a reasonable 
living combining agriculture with other sources of 
income such as overseas work, government service, 
private service, or small businesses (particularly in the 
towns). In Sialkot tehsil, in particular, there are high 
numbers of people working overseas - usually in the 
Gulf States as labourers. Below these two groups fall 
70 to 80 per cent of the village, who combine 
agriculture with labour, piecework (usually football 
stitching but also surgical instrument manufacture and 
glove making around Sialkot city), and sometimes, 
close to Sialkot, factory work. The families of the 
lowest paid overseas workers may also fall into this 



4 The largest landholding found in this research was 500 killas. In general, ‘large landholdings’ in Punjab are 
considerably smaller than those in Sindh or other provinces of Pakistan. This may explain why there is little 
sharecropping or renting land in this area. 
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